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A Manual of Ethics, Designed for the Use of Students. By 
John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Assistant Lecturer on Logic, and Cobden Lecturer on 
Political Economy in the Owens College, Manchester. London : 
W. B. Clive & Co., University Correspondence College Press. 

This is an admirable text-book. It is characterized throughout 
by lucidity of arrangement and by clearness and elegance of style. 
Above all, it is interesting and attractive. The attention of the 
young student with a turn for philosophy will be caught and de- 
tained by it. He will not master it very easily ; it would be a bad 
book if he could. But the necessary exertion will come as the 
natural response to the intrinsic interest of the study. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I., "The Theory of 
Morals," discusses abstract ethical principles; Part II. treats of 
" the concrete moral life to which ethical theory has to be applied." 
In Part I. the most important and interesting chapters are those on 
"Duty," "Will and Desire," "Happiness," "Perfection," and 
the "Freedom of the Will." In the chapter on "Duty," Mr. 
Mackenzie prepares the way for his own exposition of self-realiza- 
tion as the supreme end of human activity. " There is a sense in 
which it is a quite complete criterion of the Tightness of an action 
to ask whether it can be consistently carried out." But mere 
formal consistency, as embodied in the Kantian maxim, is no suf- 
ficient test. It is not enough that a principle of action is con- 
sistent with itself. It must also be " consistent with the self, — i.e., 
with the unity of our lives as a systematic whole." In the succeed- 
ing chapter Mr. Mackenzie proceeds to investigate the "nature 
of the self with which we have to be consistent." His teaching 
on this point is introduced by the conception of a " Universe of 
Desire," which is the analogue in the practical sphere of the 
"universe of discourse" in the theoretical. It corresponds also 
to the Herbartian "apperceptive systems" and to M. Paulhan's 
"systematic association." "The universe to which a desire be- 
longs is the universe that is constituted by the totality of what we 
call a man's character, as that character presents itself at the time 
at which the desire is felt." The process of transition from one 
universe to another is illustrated by " the old fable of the cat 
which was transformed into a princess, but returned again to its 
proper shape on the sudden appearance of a mouse. The sudden 
change of condition caused her to drop at once from the universe 
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of princess to the universe of cat." Proceeding next to treat of 
conflict of desires, Mr. Mackenzie shows "that the real strength 
of a desire does not depend on its own individual liveliness or 
force, but rather on the force of the universe or system to which it 
belongs." It seems to me that Herbart deserves a reference at 
this point. The conception of the universe of desire is by no 
means new. But Mr. Mackenzie deserves the credit of having 
invented the most satisfactory mode of naming it. It is to be 
hoped that his terminology will be largely adopted by writers on 
ethics and psychology. 

A provisional answer is now possible to the question, What is 
the nature of the self with which we are to be consistent ? This 
self is that which seeks and finds satisfaction within the most com- 
prehensive universe of desire. "The wider universe maybe re- 
garded as higher or better than the narrower one, since it enables 
us to maintain a more consistent point of view in our actions." . 
This answer is scarcely satisfactory. Comprehensiveness may be 
gained at the cost of inner unity. A universe in becoming wider 
may become less of a universe than it was before. We progress 
towards the ethical ideal only in so far as the integration keeps 
pace with the differentiation of our practical interests. Of course 
Mr. Mackenzie is perfectly well aware of this, and perhaps it is 
implied in what he says. But for the beginner the point requires 
to be expressly formulated at an early stage. 

But what is the highest universe of desire conceivable ? At the 
present day there are two competing answers to this question 
advocated by leading authorities. According to one, the ultimate 
ideal is happiness; according to the other it is perfection. Mr. 
Mackenzie says that it is perfection or self-realization. To attain 
the ideal would be "to understand completely the world in which 
we live and our relations to it, and to act constantly in the light 
of that understanding." Thus, according to Mr. Mackenzie, the 
highest good for human beings is rational self-development, the 
attainment of a universe of desire which combines the greatest pos- 
sible comprehensiveness with the greatest possible unity. Pleasure 
and pain, according to him, supply at the most merely a kind of 
index registering the furtherance or hinderance of this process of 
self-realization. Its value is independent of them, as the working 
of the internal machinery of a clock is independent of the motion 
of the hands on the clock-face. 

We turn with special interest to Chapter VI., which treats of the 
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hedonistic point of view in ethics. Mr. Mackenzie starts from the 
vantage-ground of an intimate acquaintance with the "utilitarian" 
theory as advocated by its best exponents. After sitting at the 
feet of Caird he sat at the feet of Sidgwick.* But in no point 
has the doctrine of his later master shaken his loyal adherence to 
the faith implanted by the earlier. Sidgwick has taught him much, 
but has failed to teach him Sidgwickianism. Accordingly he 
comes forward in this chapter as an uncompromising assailant of 
all hedonistic theories. His arguments are not new ; they are all 
to be found in the writings of Green, Caird, and others of similar 
tendency. But he shows a fuller understanding and appreciation 
of the position of his opponents than is common among the 
antagonists of utilitarianism. Thus, in favorable contrast to Mr. 
Muirhead, he recognizes clearly the essential distinction and even 
the incompatibility of psychological and ethical hedonism. 

In estimating the value of his criticism, we must distinguish 
between two elements of the utilitarian doctrine, which are really 
separable and independent, though they are commonly regarded 
as having a vital and indissoluble connection. The first of these 
is that nothing in the universe possesses ultimate and intrinsic 
value except agreeable consciousness, — that all other goods are 
such only because they are capable of being enjoyed. The second 
is that the highest good must be regarded as the greatest quantity 
of pleasure, — a quantity theoretically calculable by merely adding 
together the intensities of successive moments of agreeable con- 
sciousness. Now, I agree with Mr. Mackenzie in regarding this 
purely quantitative view of the summum bonum as illegitimate. I 
agree with him in holding " that the value of the highest happiness 
depends not on its being the greatest sum . . . but on the nature 
of the universe within which we habitually live." If I ask, What 
constitutes my highest happiness ? I find that it is not enough to 
consider quantity of pleasure. I have also to consider to what 
extent the pleasure is really mine, — to what extent it arises out 
of my own rational self-development in its unity and continuity. 
Nevertheless, it may still be maintained that in the last resort 
pleasure alone possesses intrinsic value. Self development apart 
from feeling — if per impossibile we suppose such a thing possible — 
would on this view have no more worth than mere arithmetical 



* If the time order had been inverted, one wonders what the result would 
have been. 
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quantity would have under the same conditions if the utilitarian 
doctrine were true. A being capable of rational activity but 
incapable of feeling pleasure or pain may be supposed to have 
reached the ideal limit of self-realization, so far as there can be a 
self without feeling; except for this limiting condition it may be 
supposed to have reached Divine perfection. None the less, it 
would remain a soulless monster, very inferior to Frankenstein's ; 
its total existence would in point of intrinsic worth or value fall 
infinitely short of the baby's transient enjoyment of the noise of 
its rattle. 

Mr. Mackenzie says that pleasure is not value, but the "sense 
of value. ' ' But I take it that value has no existence except in so 
far as it is experienced. If this be so, the "sense of value" must 
be the sole source of value, and must therefore alone possess in- 
trinsic and ultimate worth. It is noteworthy that this apparently 
fundamental divergence of view between myself and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie does not seem to have any important consequences. In all 
parts of his work where he is not expressly formulating his criti- 
cism of hedonism, I can follow him with as much ease and as full 
approval as if no disagreement existed between us on this point. 
The reason is that we both regard the "perfection of conscious 
life" as the supreme good, and both of us regard this perfection as 
including in essential union happiness and rational self-develop- 
ment. The only question at issue between us is whether self-realiza- 
tion has any intrinsic worth apart for pleasure, which, as Mackenzie, 
following Bradley, admits, is the "sense of self-realizedness. " * In 
the chapter on "Perfection," the author successfully maintains, 
against Spencer and others, the legitimacy and necessity of the 
teleological point of view in ethics. He might with advantage 
have shown that even in psychology our mental life cannot receive 

* At the end of this chapter Mr. Mackenzie has a psychological note on 
" Pleasure and Desire," in which he challenges Dr. Sidgwick's doctrine that 
unsatisfied desires are frequently pleasurable. He urges that pleasure of pur- 
suit is in reality pleasure of progressive attainment. But so long as attainment 
is merely in progress, desire remains unsatisfied, though not dissatisfied, and if 
the progress meets with no effective or protracted hinderance, the total psychosis 
is agreeably toned. The essential point, however, is that a large part of the 
enjoyment in such cases arises out of the fact that attainment is progressive. 
This can be no otherwise expressed than by speaking, in the language of 
common sense, of the pleasure of pursuit, — of what some one in " Our Mutual 
Friend" calls the pleasure of the chase. The whole question is admirably 
treated by Abraham Tucker in Chapter VI. of the " Light of Nature." 
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adequate treatment except from this point of view. The stream 
of consciousness has a current. Our existence as conscious beings 
is essentially an activity, and activity is process which by its very 
nature is directed towards an end, and can neither exist nor be 
conceived apart from this end. 

The freedom of the will is extremely well treated, though per- 
haps not with sufficient fullness. It must also be said that the 
claim to relative novelty implicitly put forward on behalf of the 
doctrine of self-determination as opposed to necessarianism can 
hardly be justified from an historical point of view. Priestley, for 
instance, was quite aware that the freedom which makes a man 
responsible consists in the- determination of his actions by his 
character. In arguing against liberty of indifference, he urges 
that on that hypothesis a free act would be one in which the agent 
could " claim no property," — for which, therefore, he could not be 
responsible. 

Part II. is full of good things. Without ever dropping into the 
sermonizing style, Mr. Mackenzie shows that ethical principles 
are really capable of useful application to practical life. Perhaps 
the best chapter is that on the "Inner Life." He there calls 
attention to a paradox of duty analogous to the familiar paradox 
of pleasure. " In order to act rightly, a man must interest him- 
self in some object to be accomplished rather than in his own 
attitude in accomplishing it. Even the wealth of our inner life 
depends rather on the width of our objective interests than on the 
intensity of our self-contemplation." Nevertheless, moral self- 
examination is admitted to be beneficial occasionally. Chapter 
XIV., on "Moral Pathology," treats of theory of punishment, 
among other points. I find considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing what Mr. Mackenzie says on this subject. Like Hegel he 
regards punishment as essentially retributive. If a man has done 
evil "it is reasonable that the evil should return upon himself." 
There might be some show of reasonableness in this if the evil 
were thereby prevented from coming on some one else. But this 
consideration is irrelevant to the retributive theory. It belongs 
rather to the deterrent and corrective. I confess that I fail to see 
what can be gained by adding evil to evil, — pain to sin. This of 
itself is only making matters worse. By such procedure Justice 
simply makes a fool of herself. Understood in this way, the 
retributive theory, if it is not inhuman or malevolent, is at least 
extremely silly. Hegel and Mr. Mackenzie cannot possibly mean 
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this. But what else do they mean ? Understanding is not assisted 
by Mr. Mackenzie's emphatic statement that punishment must be 
recognized as a "vindication of the law." This is true on any 
theory. The question at issue relates to the analysis of the nature 
of "vindication." In Chapter XV. the moral progress of the 
race is considered. On the whole, Mr. Mackenzie is decidedly 
of opinion that we are morally in advance of the ancients. He 
quotes largely from Green's comparison of the Greek and the 
modern conception of virtue as given in the " Prolegomena." For 
the other side of the question he might have referred to Maudsley's 
" Body and Will." The work concludes with a discussion of the 
relation of art to ethics and of ethics to religion. 

Mr. Mackenzie's "Manual of Ethics" is not only a very good 
text-book for beginners. It is also likely to interest the general 
reader, and it ought not to be neglected even by the specialist. 
It contains full and valuable references on every important ques- 
tion, and it gives in an appendix at the end of the volume " Hints 
on further Reading," which ought to prove very useful to the 

genuine student. 

G. F. Stout. 

Socialism and the American Spirit. By Nicholas Paine Gil- 
man. London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. x., 376. 

The reader naturally opens this book with a twofold anticipa- 
tion. Knowledge of Mr. Gilman's previous work leads him to 
expect able and solid workmanship ; while, on the other hand, the 
title of the book forbids any expectation of thoroughly scientific 
treatment. On the whole it seems to me that these anticipations 
are fully realized in the actual performance. The book contains 
much that is excellent and suggestive, but does not deal exhaust- 
ively with anything. It certainly does not give us the last word 
either on Socialism or on the American Spirit ; but on both it gives 
many words that were well worth saying. The characterization of 
the American Spirit appears to me to be particularly interesting ; 
and, so far as I can judge, it is in the main just, though leaning a 
little to the side of flattery. Whether the account of Socialism is 
equally just, is a question on which there is likely to be more 
diversity of opinion. 

Mr. Gilman's general point of view may be briefly indicated as 
follows: Extreme Individualism of the type represented by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is palpably absurd, and has never commended 



